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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The article which follows came to our attention responsible urban planning, development, and admin- 


recently in the form of a letter from a former mem- 
ber of the planning commission in a major midwest 
city to the members of the commission currently 
guiding its destinies. With the author’s permission, 
we are publishing it with the minimum of editing, 
as we feel it contains a message that should be read 
by every land developer, city official, and financial 
institution having an interest and stake in the sub- 
division of land and the growth of a metropolitan 
area. 

You may not agree with everything in it, but we 
think you will recognize its forthrightness and over- 
all validity in building a case for better and more 


istration on both the public and private fronts. We 
think it contains one outstanding message among 
others, namely, “How well are your present regula- 
tions being observed and enforced?” We suspect that 
the city in question is not auite as unique in its 
deficiencies as the author believes. 

We suggest also that this issue of Urban Land 
forms the basis for some very productive discussions 
on this important aspect of urban growth and de- 
velopment among the vario:s local bodies whose job 
it is to develop, buy, sell, finance, regulate, and ad- 
minister that uniaue and essential commodity we all 
require but too often take for granted—urban land. 


The comments which I have to make 
regarding the need for proper planning 
and subdivision regulation cannot bes 
brief because of the magnitude of the 
subject. But I believe it will be worth 
while to those who are sincerely inter- 
ested in restoring a proper city plan to 
our city and county to treat the prob- 
lem at some length. 

My main purpose in undertaking a 
study of our present situation was im- 
plemented by the hope that as one of 
the Commission members thirteen years 
ago I could review the history which 
will allow the present Commission to 
profit by our experience and prepare 
themselves against the opponents of the 
city plan—as they will undoubtedly ap- 
pear again. 


Correct Administration 


First, I should explain why I have 
become firmly convinced that the an- 
swer to the situation in which we find 
Ourselves lies more in the area of cor- 


rect administration of subdivision regu- 
lations as approved by the Commission 
about thirteen years ago than in the 
adoption of those now being proposed. 
This will be followed by a review of 
how those original regulations 
destroyed. 

The impetus for this study came 
when I recognized the striking resem- 
blance between the original plan and 
the new one. They are almost identical, 
with the exception that where we re- 
quired 15,000 sa. ft. in area per lot for 
a septic tank subdivision, the newly 
proposed regulations recommend 20,009 
sa. ft. 


were 


On the present Commission are archi- 
tects, engineers and others who have 
had some experience in the construc- 
tion field in one phase or another. I 
should like to ask them with which they 
would rather deal—a good set of plans 
and a sorry superintendent, or a medi- 
ocre set of plans and a capable and 
cooperative superintendent to admin- 
ister and execute the plan? 


The Rule of Expediency 


Many men in public office today have 
the tendency to express themselves only 
on the popular side of an issue, and 
shy away from any unpleasant facts 
which are, nevertheless, their responsi- 
bility. In planning and zoning, we have 
had time enough to learn; and it’s time 
to stop floundering, become more realis- 
tic, and reflect the strength of our own 
convictions. 

I'm afraid that unless we are willing 
to lay the facts on top of the table re- 
gardless of whom they may hurt or how 
sordid a picture they may present, and 
with the objective of finding out the 
truth as to what is best for the home 
owner and the public in general, our 
present planning survey may turn into 
so many barrels of whitewash. 

It may seem unbelievable, but to the 
best of my knowledge no two subdivi- 
sions built in the area during the past 
six or seven years are alike—that is, 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Do You Drink Water? 


Gordon Maskew Fair, famed professor cf Sanitary Engineering at Harvard 
and a dean cf his profession, had scme sage advice for his colleagues at the 
Fifth Southern Municipal and Industrial Wastes Conference held recently at the 
University of North Carolina. Naturally, he talked about water. What he had 
to say about it as reported in the April 12 Engineering News-Record should be 
of more than casual interest to every person who drinks this liquid, as most of 
us do in the U.S.A. The implications of his remarks for those with a stake in 
urban areas, financial or otherwise, is of paramount importance. 


In turning on the water tap or connecting to the city main, it is too often 
forgotten where that water comes from; that it is limited, and that it is the most 
important single element in controlling the destinies of urban growth. 


Among other things, Professor Fair warned against attempts to extend the 
doctrine of prior water rights, common in the West, to the eastern states in order 
to boost farm income. Such a course could block its more profitable use to the 
overall economy in industrial production. This warning is just as applicable 
where non-industrial areas depend on limited supplies such as a river subject 
to periods of low flows and peak demands. Removal of irrigation water from 
the upper Potomac River in increasing quantities is already causing concern in 
the rapidly growing Washington Metropolitan Area. 


Professor Fair hed this to say in part: “It seems to me that sanitary engi- 
neers will place themselves in an equivocal position if they fail to support the 
thesis that unpolluted upland and ground waters should be searched out and 
maintained for drinking water supplies wherever it is possible to do so. The 
use of heavily polluted waters should be of necessity rather than choice. A city 
should boast that its water supply is best, not cheapest. The economics of the 
marketplace shculd not enter into the decision. Considerations of esthetics and 
hygiene should control. 


“Even whvre water must be impounded and conduits must traverse long 
dis‘ances, or where water must be pumped from the ground, the cost of develop- 
ment of the source remains but a small fraction of the total expenditure. By 
development of regional water schemes, costs can be shared. Regional, rural, 
or cross-country water supply, which has engaged the efforts cf Eurcp2an water 
engineers in considerable measure during the past decade has, ind2ed, received 
little attention in this country. It is worthy of more thought.” 


Pollution of drinking water supplies, both from domestic and industrial 
sources, came in for Professor Fair’s attention: “It is one of the purposes of water 
sanitation for water supply to terminate in sewage disposal and not of sewage 
dispcsal to terminate in water supply. To keep the right perspective, we should 
remember how we shudder at fecal matter deposited upon paths and streets in 
under-developed countries. Might this not arouse some qualms about human 
excreta being deposited in our water courses in our highly developed civili- 
zation? 


“It should be an axiom of sanitary engineering, therefore, that the imposed 
pollution lead shculd be removed before carrying water joins its sister waters. 
Discharge into natural drainage channel, although it is called disposal by 
dilution, seems to deny the fundamental responsibility for unloading undesirable 
constituents of waste waters. In my cpinion, all sewage and industrial waste 
water should be given primary treatment before it is allowed to enter a receiving 
water, and this should be followed by complete treatment as soon as possible. 


“Much of the spirit of early Massachusetts legislation still persists in the 
administration of industrial pollution abatement. I have reference especially to 
the policy of permitting pollution of a stream by industry for as long a time 
as no economical means of waste water treatment is available; also of placing 
upon the public authority or enforcement agency the burden of proof or of 
research rather than upon industry itself. Such a policy puts a premium on 
dilatoriness rather than diligence in finding suitable treatment methods.” 


How we use cur water can infiuence profoundly the future of every city, 
and through it the future urban and industrial economy of the nation. Whether 
this influence is good or bad will depend largely on how we handle this essential 
commodity. 


M.S.W. 
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J. C. NICHOLS GRANT-IN-AID AT 
CORNELL AWARDED TO 
ROBERT M. LEARY 


Following recommendations made by 
the Faculty Committee of Cornell 
University for the J. C. Nichols Foun- 
dation Grant-in-Aid 1956-1957, the 
Foundation Committee of ULI has se- 
lected Robert M. Leary of Ithaca, N. Y. 
to undertake research under the grant 
during the coming academic year. 

Mr. Leary, 26 years of age, holds a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Chem- 
istry and a Masters in Public Admin- 
istration in City Management. In addi- 
tion to his fine scholastic record, he has 
had five summers of work experience 
as an employee of the Ithaca Depart- 
ment of Public Works and has served 
his military duty as an Ensign in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Both Cornell and ULI have every 
reason to expect an outstanding study 
from Mr. Leary’s research in the area 
of zoning administration 
Nichols grant. 
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HOW GOOD IS OUR LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


conform in terms of physical improve- 
ments. I doubt if this condition exists 
in any other city in the country having 
a planning commission! But it exists 
here in subdivisions under construction 
today, even though the Mayor has is- 
sued a directive to the Works Depart- 
ment to the effect that where sewers 
were available, all future development 
must meet city specifications! 

If we rebuild our streets according to 
city specifications which are paid for 
by direct assessment against the prop- 
erty owners, the funds being collected 
by the use of the dreaded apportion- 
ment warrant, why don’t we require the 
subdivider to build the streets accord- 
ing to city specifications in the first 
place, to avoid the future reconstruc- 
tion and apportionment warrant? 


“Fluctuating Standards” 


I know of three subdivisions within 
rifle shot of one another that were built 
during the same year with sewer avail- 
able, where the base of the road in one 
case was water bound macadam, an- 
other concrete, and the third penetra- 
tion; where the width of the paving 
varies in each instance; where one sub- 
divider has been compelled to meet city 
specifications with roll back curbs and 
catch basins with sewer-gas traps, and 
where the grades were arbitrarily held 
to 7 per cent, materially injuring the 
value of 20 per cent of the lot; where 
the second had upright curbs, no gas 
traps and one street with a 14 per cent 
grade; where the third had no curbs or 
catch basins and no storm sewers, open 
ditches being used to carry off the sur- 
face drainage. 

Such a situation is fundamentally un- 
sound and contradictory to the essen- 
tial principles of city planning, as well 
as demoralizing to the planning staff 
of the Commission and confusing to the 
developer. In my opinion, it is the 
worst kind of public relations and 
places too much power in the hands of 
the City Engineer. 

The three subdivisions described 
above went through the same routine 
that the Commission has followed for 
many years. First, preliminary plans 
were presented by the developers, 
showing the customary information. 
These were studied and eventually ap- 
proved by the staff and the Commission. 
Second, the subdividers were sent to 
the Works Department for instructions 
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regarding the approval of construction 
drawings. Third, when these drawings 
were approved by the City Engineer 
they were returned to the staff of the 
Commission where apparently no fur- 
ther checking was done, it being the 
policy of the Commission to accept the 
approval of the City Engineer as final. 
The sole purpose of their return was to 
assist in the preparation of the com- 
pletion bond, furnished by the sub- 
divider. 


Acres of Septic Tanks 


There are certainly a few excellent 
subdivisions now being built that 
should last for generations to come with 
no reconstruction and little repair in 
sight. However, we have over 8,000 
acres of septic tank subdivisions. It 
has been estimated that it will cost 
$2,000 per acre, or $16,000,000, to cor- 
rect the inevitable bad sanitary condi- 
tions. This is two or three times the 
city and county’s contribution to our 
entire expressway system, only part of 
which is under construction. 

This is where we stand today. How- 
ever, if we continue our present policies 
and if the prediction of the planning 
consultants and the Metropolitan Sewer 
District come to pass, by 1980 we will 
have 45,000 acres of septic tanks which 
to remedy will cost $90,000,000. More- 
over, this may be only a third of the 
cost, for the home owners will have to 
pay a second time for the reconstruction 
of the roadways and their accessories, 
the cost of which will be assessed 
against their property by the use of the 
dreaded apportionment warrant. 

I sincerely believe that 90 per cent 
of this deplorable condition could have 
been avoided if we had stuck by our 
original regulations instead of a pro- 
gram so plainly headed for bankruptcy 
with many political repercussions. 

One might well ask himself how all 
of this could happen to our beautiful 
city made un of sensible, well balanced, 
financially able and cultured citizens, 
which has had the best in technical city 
planning advice. 

I think a great deal of light can be 
thrown on this question by giving an 
account of how the original regulations 
were prepared and how they were later 
destroyed. 


Results of the War Period 


When the subdivision committee was 
appointed in 1941, we availed ourselves 
of all the worthwhile data we could find 
on the subject. (We sought the advice 
of the Community Builders’ Council of 
the Urban Land Institute). We selected 


and corresponded with about five of the 
most progressive cities in planning and 
visited some of them. After about a 
year, and after tentatively agreeing to 
a plan, we ran a two-year field test of 
the plan through many meetings with 
the subdividers. 

With the war over and our soldiers 
coming home to an already existing 
scarcity of housing, our problem really 
started. Pressure on the Commission 
to lower the standards was started. 
The cry was to the effect that costs had 
to be cut for the poor man and the 
returning G. I. We explained that 
was exactly what we were doing by 
guarding the man of modest means 
against paying twice for street im- 
provements—that the returning G. I. 
deserved the same protection here that 
he received in other progressive cities. 

We took the position that the smaller 
the lot and the greater the density of 
population, the greater the need for 
sewers and curbs and properly con- 
structed streets. We prepared estimates 
and drawings to prove that the differ- 
ence in cost between the temporary 
and permanently improved subdivi- 
sions amounts to not more than $150 
per $6,000 where trunk line sewers 
were available. When the developers 
said that there were not enough trunk 
line sewers available, we appealed to 
the Metropolitan Sewer District to 
offer some inducement to the devel- 
opers to install sewers so as to nead 
off the inevitable, but the District had 
no money. We sent the County Road 
Engineer and a sanitary engineer in 
private practice to a nearby city to 
find out how they were offsetting the 
use of septic tanks by the use of a 
centralized sewage treatment plant. 
With this know-how, two such plants 
were built, but at the time, our health 
officer was anything other than our 
present health officer, so that plan 
failed. We appealed to the mortgage 
loan agencies and the building and 
loan associations and drew their at- 
tention to what happen in years to 
come when values break down as the 
result of bad sanitary conditions and 
poorly constructed streets, and how 
the apportionment warrant would be a 
superior lien to their first mortgage. 
We appealed to the street contractors 
who were complaining about the shod- 
dy work they were compelled to do. 
We appealed to the architects and en- 
gineers and the title companies, but 
in each instance it was the same re- 
ply: “We agree, but we can’t afford to 
openly speak out.” 

The pressure was so great that some 
of these men sheepishly appeared at 
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our public meeting, supporting the op- 
position. 


An Object Lesson 


The opponents of sound development 
are going to be with us as long as we 
have the capitalistic system; and if we 
don’t want socialism, which would be 
the natural sequence to follow, the 
thing to do is to understand these 
forces so as to defend the city plan 
properly against them. I believe the 
City Fathers of today will soon have 
a great lesson to learn as to with 
whom their responsibility lies; that is, 
to the speculative builder or to the 
home-owners, when the roads begin 
to go bad and the eight thousand acres 
of septic tanks begin to reach the 
end of their ten year national average. 

The builder has sold out and 
home, and the home owner has no 
one to turn to other than the Court 
House or City Hall for relief, or to 
the Planning and Zoning Commission 
for an explanation. 

The area requirements of the septic 
tank subdivision were finally reduced 
from 15,000 to 9,000 square feet which 
is a lot 60 x 125. This was a popular 
dimension when approved on April 
7, 1946. It was evident that the battle 
was lost, as the septic tank operators 
now had nothing in the way to stop 
them. 

The record 


gone 


shows: 


March, 1952: The required fees to 
cover the cost of inspection dur- 
ing construction of the subdivi- 
sion were dropped. 


April, 1952: Curb requirements 
were dropped, which gave way to 
the use of open ditches for a 
greater part of storm drainage so 
as to make them in most instances 
useless when permanent construc- 
tion took place. 


: The Water Com- 
pany agreed to extend their mains 
into a metes and bounds subdivi- 
sion which enabled the subdivider 
to bypass the Planning Commis- 
sion, giving birth to 491 “wildcat” 
subdivisions and over 8,000 lots be- 
fore it was stopped by legislation 
in the Spring of 1954. 


An emergency bill was sent to the 
Legislature to stop ‘wildcat’ subdivi- 
sions because the circulation of the 
major street plan was being destroyed 
as the subdividers were platting their 
properties without arranging entrances 
into the neighboring property. How 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
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will be spent by future generations in 
buying houses and lots to correct this, 
no one can tell. The opposition really 
reached an all-time low when a large 
group went to the Capitol in the Spring 
of 1954 to kill the bill. One of our 
city officials managed to save it. 

This is the history of the creation 
and destruction of the County Regula- 
tions. The City Regulations in force 
today were inaugurated in 1930 and 
have not been changed except by the 
different city engineers during that 
time. 

I think if we should go deeper into 
our problem to understand why some 
cities are beautiful, soundly constructed, 
and economical to operate and others 
are not, we will have to investigate 
methods used by the subdivider; for 
after all, the subdivider is the busi- 
ness man who buys the raw acreage, 
sets the pattern, makes the improve- 
ments, and merchandises the lots. Let 
us study the developments offered for 
the family of modest means. The rich 
man can afford to get into trouble. 


Two Types of Developers 


There are two distinct types of Amer- 
ican subdividers. They may be spoken 
of as the “legitimate” and the “‘illegiti- 
mate” subdividers. As the basic differ- 
ence between these two types is in 
sewage disposal and as that is basic- 
ally our problem, I wish to explain 
the two methods of operation as I 
see them. The legitimate subdivider 
buys his acreage close to the city, for 
his principle is to build his improve- 
ments permanently in the beginning. 
To do this, he must have sewers. His 
venture is usually risky for his develop- 
ment costs are high, his capital out- 
lay greater and his progress slow in 
comparison to the less scrupulous de- 
veloper. 

The illegitimate developer only op- 
erates in those communities where the 
Planning and Zoning Commission still 
permits septic tanks in lots of one 
acre or less, and where temporary and 
cheaper improvements are permitted. 
He selects land some distance from the 
city proper where the landscape still 
has a pleasing rural atmosphere and 
where the land costs are less. 

There is competition and animosity 
between these two types of developer. 
The illegitimate operator is not only 
able to sell his lots for but is 
able to develop prematurely acreage 
not ready as yet for the legitimate 
developer, and in doing so uses up 
his source of raw acreage. 

The legitimate operator, to offset 
this disadvantage, is constantly appezal- 


less 


ing to the Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission to hold high the area require- 
ments in septic tank developments and 
also to require of others the same im- 
provement standards he is using. 

The public utility companies, the ex- 
perienced city builder, and the wise 
city planner are naturally strong advo- 
cates of the legitimate developer be- 
cause they want the city to grow con- 
tinuously and not in scattered patches 
of subdivisions spread over the county. 
Los Angeles, the most thinly spread 
city in the country, is also one of the 
most heavily taxed in the country. 


The Emotional Home Buyer 


Another problem is the highly emo- 
tional condition of most home seekers. 
It has been said that when a man picks 
a wife or buys or builds a house he 
goes temporarily insane. After you have 
heard one say, “I bought this home in 
five minutes after I looked at it” 
rarely do they speak of the thirty years 
it will take to pay for it, nor do they 
realize a deficiency judgment will be 
taken against them if they don’t pay 
for it. 

This is why there are more profitable 
opportunities in the use of deceit in 
the residential development field than 
possibly any other field of endeavor. 
My city is not fully appreciative or 
aware of this phenomenon. In city 
building it has the reputation of being 
the sucker city of the country for the 
illegitimate developer, resulting in our 
having the flimsiest constructed su- 
burban area of any city I know. 

We have very few legitimate de- 
velopers left because we have allowed 
them to be put out of business. 

This question is far reaching in our 
overall economy. I think every broad- 
minded person will agree that the 
problem of our thirty-two scattered 
satellite towns must be solved so as 
to get the county government back in 
the business of taking care of the 
rural or farm problem which it is set 
up to do, and the city in the business 
of taking care of all the urban or city 
problems which it is set up to do. 


Memphis Sets an Example 


At least twenty years ago, the city 
government of Memphis, Tennessee, 
realized the danger of the septic tank 
subdivision, the waste and fallacy of 
the temporary-constructed subdivision, 
and the political repercussions and the 
injustices resulting from the use of the 
apportionment warrant for reconstruc- 
tion. They did three things: they 
raised the area requirement for septic 
tank subdivisions materially; they 
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asked for the cooperation of the water 
company; they extended trunk line 
sewers; and they gave financial assist- 
ance in paving streets for the devel- 
oper. As a result, they have no satel- 
lites as we have. The residents owning 
modest homes in Shelby County would 
rather live in Memphis than in the 
County. 

A very interesting situation devel- 
oped a few years ago when Memphis 
grew out to the old village of Rugby 
(population 18,000). Rugby asked to 
be taken into Memphis. Memphis said, 
“No! Your village will have to be re- 
built at the expense of Memphis as 
we have done away with property as- 
sessments for reconstruction and we 
don’t think that would be fair.” 

Rugby came back with a second ap- 
peal and said, “Will you take us in if 
we authorize you to rebuild our village 
and in turn we will pay you back by 
assessing our own property owners?” 
Imagine anything like that happening 
here! 

The “Satellite” 

Why were our thirty-two satellites 
created in the first place? I can’t be- 
lieve they are all city tax dodgers— 
in fact, I believe many of them are 
embarrassed about not paying city 
taxes. One of the earliest of these 
“towns” I believe will admit they are 
not saving any money, and yet they 
do not wish to dissolve and come into 
the city. 

My analysis is this: First, they were 
caught in a septic tank subdivision 
and when the septic tanks begin to 
fail, they were caught in a “no man’s 
land.” The county government 
not set up to serve them. If they came 
into the city, the city would tear up 
streets, possibly change grades, and re- 
build the streets in a way they would 
not like, charge them for it by the use 
of apportionment warrant, and impose 
additional taxes. So they organized! 

These comments may appear only as 
condemning to some persons, but to 
those who are sincerely interested in 
restoring the city plan, I hope that in 
many respects they are revealing. For 
you to know of these evils and fail 
to counteract them is to accept them, 
which I don’t believe the home owners 
and civic-minded citizens of our com- 
munity are willing to do. 

As a Commission, you have suffered 
many indignities in the past and you 
will never be popular. But, if you ex- 
pect to regain the respect of the com- 
munity, now is the time to start. It 
has been proven you were right in the 
beginning. 


wes 
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Corrective Measures 


Acknowledge that administration has 
been bad and you expect to correct 
it immediately, but also let it be known 
that in your opinion the Babbittry of 
the selfish opposition is transparent, 
unrealistic, extravagant and wasteful, 
and from now on you are to take the 
lead and they are to follow. 

Recognize that the septic tank, as 
an answer to sanitary waste disposal, 
is only a patent medicine “cure-all.” 

Get wise to the fight between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate devel- 
oper. Let it be known you have had 
enough and from now on your policy 
will be to help the legitimate developer 
and prevent the illegitimate develop- 
ment. 

If it takes twenty-five years and 
fifty million dollars of public funds, 
I feel sure you will receive public 
support, provided you are courageous. 

The following are my recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That all processing of subdivisions, 
both in the city and county, be stopped 
at once. I suggest this in view of what 
happened following the passage of the 
legislation to stop ‘‘wildcatting”’, when 
I understand one hundred and _ nine- 
teen subdivisions “beat the gun” be- 
fore the legislation became a_ law. 
There can be no excuse to continue 
this unrealistic, extravagant, bankrupt 
policy. It can be done, as evidenced 
by a large legitimate development 
now under construction under V.A. 
financing where the developer is put- 
ting in storm and sanitary sewers, roll 
back curbs and gutters, asphalt sur- 
face roads with concrete base 26 ft. 
wide, fire plugs and sidewalks; and 
selling attractive, well constructed 
three and four bedroom homes on spa- 
cious lots with no down payment at 
$65.48 per month. Don’t let them say 
it can’t be done any more—by show- 
them where it is being done! 

2. That the new regulations be 
adopted as soon as it is legally possible 
to do so. This may be spoken of as an 
interim regulation which would allow 
the subdivisions of merit to proceed. 

3. That the regulations be changed 
to read that each lot in all septic tank 
subdivisions should not have less than 
an acre of land in area. Follow this 
by a careful study of the soil percola- 
tion test procedure. Study the sub- 
divisions that have gone bad from a 
sanitary standpoint by checking the 
percolation tests that were made, justi- 
fying the use of septic tanks. I believe 
such a study will prove that these 
percolation tests are so unreliable as 


to make them impractical and worth- 
less for such purposes. Even under 
ideal circumstances where we have the 
alluvial soil, septic tanks will prove 
troublesome for a community of homes 
on small lots and more expensive to 
the home owner than a sanitary sewer 
system. 

4. The Planning Commission shculd 
retain overall and full authority, not 
only of platting but of the physical 
improvements as well, in all subdivi- 
sions. This will get the procedure out 
of politics which any dedicated engi- 
neer will cherish. Then, the subdivision 
standards will become uniform and not 
change with the changing of adminis- 
trations. If either the City or County 
Engineer feels that some particular 
standard is not altogether applicable 
to a certain tract of land, he should re- 
port such findings back to the Com- 
mission in writing. If, after reviewing 
the recommendation of the Engineer, 
the Commission finds that the recom- 
mendation would not alter the true in- 
tent and purpose of the overall plan, 
the Commission could grant the varia- 
tion so the owner would not suffer any 
undue hardship. 

5. The Commission should not sanc- 
tion any subdivision of land for resi- 
dential purposes if, from investigation, 
it has been determined that the pro- 
posed subdivision is unsuitable for such 
a purpose in the interest of protecting 
health, safety, and general welfare of 
the community. For instance, I believe 
that in certain shale areas septic tanks 
are ruled out entirely. If a proposed 
subdivision is located in an area wnere 
the surface drainage is bad, it be held 
up until the drainage in the area has 
been corrected. 


6. Have a joint meeting of the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Metropolitan 


Sewer District to discuss what induce- 
ment can be offered to the developers 
to use sewers in order to secure per- 
manently constructed subdivisions in 
the beginning. In doing so, we can do 
away with temporary construction and 
the inevitable property owner assess- 
ment and apportionment warrant pro- 
cedure for reconstruction that follows. 

7. That the Mayor and County Judge 
appoint the present committee to con- 
tinue functioning as a citizens ad- 
visory committee to the Planning Com- 
mission in a planning capacity. The 
Planning Commission is now so over- 
burdened with zoning problems that 
they have little or no time for plan- 
ning. That the Planning Commission 
program major public projects in inter- 
vals of 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 years, so 
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that the various candidates for Mayor 
or County Judge can offer what they 
propose to do and the citizens can 
vote accordingly. 

8. Citizens Committee: It has been 
my observation that a city plan can 
of the 


citizens of a community. The remain- 


be beneficial to 95 per cent 
ing 5 per cent is made up of 2% per 
cent who are borderline cases and 212 
per cent 
It is this 5 per cent who are constantly 


who are definitely injured. 
before you to change the plans and 
These oppon- 


organized because 


to lower the standards. 
skillfully 
tremendous 


ents are 
of the 


involved: on 


amount of money 


the other hand, the 95 


per cent are unorganized and apa- 
thetic. 

Therefore a_ citizens commiltee 
should be formed to arouse public 
interest in restoring the plan and, more 
important, to be present for the pur- 
pose of representing the public when 
public hearings for the subdivision 
regulations, major street plan, schools 
and parks plan, and the zoning plan 
and regulations are held. I realize I 
have made statements here that some 
might challenge. If so, it 
would be pleasure to you 
the concrete examples which will sub- 
stantiate my position. 


wish to 


my show 


EXCLUSIVE LANES FOR BUSES 


lanes for 


Exclusive buses in con- 
gested downtown areas is a recom- 
mendation for speeding up mass trans- 
portation that was given emphasis 
among the ideas evolved by ULI's com- 
petition “Crowded Streets.”” Now Nash- 
ville Transit Company has introduced 
the practice in its operations for the 
first time anywhere. According to 
Passenger Transport, the innovation 
enables the buses to enter and leave 
downtown Nashville without delays. 
The city cooperated in designating the 
lanes and in enforcing the limitations. 
In peak periods, private cars may 
enter the right-hand bus lanes only 
to make a right turn at the next inter- 
section. In off-peaks hours, private 
cars may move in the bus lanes, but 
parking is banned at all times. In re- 
turn, buses are staying clear of the 
remaining lanes on each thoroughfare, 
thus noticeably facilitating movement 
of autos, it is reported. 
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Downtown Grand Rapids, A Report to 
the Sponsor. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1955. 43 pp. illus. $4.00. 


The report on the recommendations 
and findings by a panel from the Cen- 
ral Business District Council of ULI 
has been printed and a limited number 
of copies is available. This study deals 
with the problems confronting the cen- 
tral area of Grand Rapids. 

Utilities and Facilities for New Resi- 
dential Development. Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 27. Urban Land Institute, 


Washington 6, D. C. 100 pp. Decem- 
ber 1955. $3.00. 


This technical bulletin in the In- 
stitute’s series points up problems 
facing the home buiider in an era of 
rapid urban growth. This report ex- 
plores the problem of installing water 
and sewer as utilities and providing 
for open space and school sites as facili- 
ties for new residential areas. It is a 
survey of municipal policy as contained 
in the specifications of subdivision ordi- 
nances in 115 cities (over the 50,000 
population class) and in 49 urban coun- 
Results show a marked tendency 
to tighten subdivision regulations on 
one hand, and, on the other, increased 
recognition of the fact that facilities 
serving areas beyond the immediate 
development in question should not 
equitably be charged against it. 
Byram Business Center. Plan of De- 
velopment—Part #2. Planning and 
Zoning Commission, Greenwich, Conn. 
November, 1955. 7 pp. mimeo., maps. 

Greenwich is a progressive town. It 
realizes that it must have a practical 
policy of providing municipal off-street 
parking areas to serve its older busi- 
ness districts because the improvement 
of these areas is of the utmost impor- 
tance both for the convenience of 
Greenwich residents and for’ the 
strength of the town’s economy. 

This report presents the definition of 

the problem and the plan proposed for 
its solution. As a proposal, it was sub- 
mitted for approval by the Town Meet- 
ing. The importance of this report to 
other communities is that it shows a 
way whereby practical action can be 
taken for the rehabilitation of an old 
but declining business area. 
A Survey of Municipal Off-Street Park- 
ing—with Emphasis Upon California 
Laws and Practices. City Administra- 
tive Officer, City of Los Angeles, 120 
City Hall. December 1955, mimeo., 92 
pp. 

This report presents in a _ nutshell 
elements in municipal off-street pro- 
grams and practices. It can be used 


ties. 


readily for reviewing the legal aspects 
of parking, the financing of municipal 
programs and the development of a 
facility. Even though the last chapter 
capsules California practices, the sum- 
mary and conclusions are applicable 
universally. The report, however, does 
not bring out the advantages and facts 
of operation of parking facilities by 
private enterprise. 


Pattern for Thorofares. City Planning 
Commission, City Building, Wichita, 
Kansas. 1955. 54 pp. illus. maps. 
This report is a clearly and attrac- 
tively presented, competent evaluation 
of factors that set a pattern for planning 
traffic facilities. As a report, it pro- 
vides the basis for establishing locally 
the priorities of construction and for 
the essential planning tnat 1s needed. 


Flint and Michigan: A Study in Inter- 
dependence. Thelma F. Batten, Social 
Science Research Project. University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
May, 1955, 61 pp. mimeo., charts, tables. 

Activity in the center of a city isn’t 
generated so much by the people who 
live inside the city as it is by the people 
who live outside the city and who come 
into the central area. How much the 
central city depends on the outlying 
area isn’t generally known. Most so- 
cial science studies investigate the ex- 
tent to which the suburbs depend on 
the central city. By analyzing the trip 
records from an origin and destination 
survey taken by the Michigan State 
Highway Department, the author of 
this research study finds that the strong 
influence of the city extends to a 30- 
mile radius. Beyond 30 miles, the. 
city’s influence lessens. All of which 
goes to show that within its 30-mil2 
radius, the City of Flint has its greatest 
pulling power. Knowledge of this fact 
is important to business interests in 
the 
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ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any in- 
dividual, company or organiza- 
tion. Objectives are promotion 
of sound city growth, conserva- 
tion of commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and reconstruc- 
tion of blighted areas. 

Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council affilia- 
tion. 
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